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Phoenician glass vase on right and crude oil 
lamp from early Palestine on left. From the 
collection of the Carnegie Museum. 





The Economy of 
Palestine, Syria and Phoenicia 


Approximately 800 B.C.-200 A.D. 


An integral part of the fabulously rich trade routes flowing from Eastern to Western 
civilization were the small countries of Palestine, Syria and Phoenicia in 800 B.c. to 
200 A.D. 


The constant stream of trade required a mode of exchange not easily accomplished 
by simple barter. Therefore, the great cities of this era adopted the use of coins. 
Each city had its mint and coins were easily recognized by distinctive mint marks. 
Coins helped accelerate trade, adding tremendously to the riches of these countries. 


Along with trade growth, the internal economy of each country was advanced with 
the development of crafts and industries. Cities in these countries became famous 
for various products . . . Caesarea, for manufacturing veils . . . Tyre and Sidon, for 
beautiful purple dyes... Gaza, for silk-spinning and winding industry . . . Jerusalem, 
for manufacturing soap and rose oil. 


Starting with an ideal geographical location, these countries energized their eco- 
nomic position by developing coins and simple banking. The same story holds true 
today. As our modern economy grew stronger and more prosperous, our monetary 
system and banking facilities were equally developed to meet our complex needs. 
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CARNEGIE INSTITUTE 4400 Forbes Avenue, Pittsburgh 13, Pennsylvania 


Weekdays 10:00 a.m. to 5:00 p.m. 
Tuesdays 10:00 a.m. to 10:00 p.m. 
Sundays 2:00 to 5:00 p.m. 


CAFETERIA OPEN FOR VISITORS TO THE BUILDING 


Luncheon 11:00 a.m. to 2:00 p.m., weekdays 
Snacks 2:00 to 4:00 p.m., weekdays 
Dinner 4:30 to 7:00 p.m., Tuesdays and Thursdays 
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CARNEGIE LIBRARY OF PITTSBURGH 4400 Forbes Avenue, Pittsburgh 


Weekdays 9:00 a.m. to 9:00 p.m. 
(Reference and Technology to 10:00 p.m.) 
Sundays 2:00 to 5:00 p.m. 
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FEBRUARY CALENDAR 


SALON OF PHOTOGRAPHIC ART 

The 46th annual Pittsburgh International Salon of 
Photographic Art will be exhibited in second-floor gal- 
leries E, F, G, and H, February 20 through March 15. 

A group of photographs of industrial scenes, entered by 
Pittsburgh corporations, will be featured. 

Color slides from the Salon will be projected in Lec- 
ture Hall three Sunday afternoons at 2:30 o'clock, Febru- 
ary 22, March 1 and 8. 

The Salon is presented by the Photographic Section of 
The Academy of Science and Art of Pittsburgh. 


ART GALLERIES 

Hall of Decorative Arts and the Treasure Room will 
again be open this month, but the Permanent Collection 
and third-floor galleries will be closed during dismantling 
of the 1958 Pittsburgh Bicentennial International Exhi- 
bition of Painting and Sculpture. 


JUNIOR PATRONS OF ART 

Spring term for children of members of Carnegie Insti- 
tute Society opens February 14. This group of seven- 
to eleven-year-olds meets each Saturday from 10:00 to 
11:30 a.m. Fee of $5.50 for the ten-week course, including 
supplies. Registration in advance is required. 


NATURE CONTEST 

Study lists to be used at Carnegie Museum are now 
being distributed by the Division of Education in prepara- 
tion for the 27th annual Nature Contest to be held Satur- 
day, April 11. One list is for grades six through eight, 
the second for nine through twelve. Contest is open to 
all Allegheny County children, and arrangements are 
usually made by the schools. 


SPEARPOINT AND POTSHERD 

Summarizing Museum archeological research since 
1950, the six Indian cultures of the tri-state area are 
shown by artifacts, drawings, photographs, and repro- 
ductions arranged in chronological-cultural sequence in 
eleven shadow boxes. Seven panels feature Monongahela 
Man, of the Late Prehistoric culture. Third floor. 


THE USEFUL ATOM 

Panels and operating models from the American Mu- 
seum of AtomicEnergy at Oak Ridge, Tennessee, showing 
peaceful uses of atomic energy, may be seen near the 
Reference Room on the second floor of the Library 
through February 18. 





CARNEGIE INSTITUTE SOCIETY LECTURES 


Mondays, 6:30 and 8:30 P.M., Mt. Lebanon Auditorium 
Tuesdays, 6:30 and 8:30 P.M., Carnegie Music Hall 
Admission by membership card 
February 9, 10—FRANCE 

Mrs. Herbert Knapp, substituting after her husband's 
untimely death, will show his film on La Belle France. 
February 16, 17—Trapvs-Winp IsLanps 

Irving M. Johnson will bring pictures of the picturesque 
and adventure-packed islands from Pitcairn to Zanzibar. 
February 23, 24—Co.LoraDO THROUGH THE SEASONS 

(Harmony Dairy Company, sponsor) 

Alfred M. Bailey presents a pictorial account of glori- 
ous Colorado rising from the plains to the Rockies. 
March 2, 3—Saca or Mopern Norway 

Hjordis K. Parker's pictures show the colorful, vigor- 
ous life today in the land of the Vikings. 


VALENTINES OF YESTERDAY 

Old-time Valentines from the last century, lent by Mrs. 
Charles H. Spencer, Jr., are displayed at the Library 
through February 22. 


DEAD SEA SCROLLS 

-A model of Khirbat Qumran, the headquarters building 
of the ancient Essene sect, where the Dead Sea Scrolls 
were transcribed, may be seen on the Museum third floor; 
also a fragment of linen wrapping from one of the scrolls. 
Model was given by Columbia Broadcasting Company 
at the request of David N. Freedman (page 65). 


NEW BACKGROUNDS 

The Guanaco, Siberian Tiger, Snow Leopard, and 
Giant Panda exhibits in Mammal Hall are now enhanced 
by new backgrounds and lighting; on the third floor, 
the Sioux and Pueblo Indian groups are similarly attract- 
ing new attention from visitors. 


SUNDAY ORGAN RECITALS 

Marshall Bidwell presents a recital on the great organ 
of Music Hall each Sunday afternoon from 4:00 to 5:00 
o'clock, sponsored by the Arbuckle-Jamison Foundation. 

Alberta Childs, pianist, will join Dr. Bidwell in Rach- 
maninoff’s Concerto No. 2 in C Minor February 15. 

“Songs That Washington Knew’’ arranged by Dr. 
Bidwell will be featured February 22. These include 
Washington's March and Enraptured I Gaze by Francis 
Hopkinson, perhaps the earliest original American com- 
positions. Hopkinson, our first composer, was a signet 
of the Declaration of Independence and a close friend of 
the First President. 
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CONTEMPORARY MUSIC: WHO NEEDS IT? 


FTER every concert at which music by a 
living composer is heard, the music 
critic, if he is available, is generally faced 
with one or more irate listeners. This ire 
takes many forms, but you can be sure that 
the protagonist is articulate. Some concert- 
goers are polite and reserved, burning within. 
Some are bitter and sarcastic. Some are 
boisterous, raging aloud to the high heavens. 
Some are statistical, with evidence in hand 
to show that this year’s crop of new music 
is larger than last year’s. But each is sure 
that he doesn’t like what he has just heard. 
Or if he has not been present in person, he is 
sure that he has not liked what some one 
else heard. The coin is rarely turned over. 
Few indeed are the listeners who tell the 
music critics that they thoroughly enjoy 
listening to music of our day. 

Why then do we hear contemporary music? 
Why do conductors program such music for 
our symphony concerts? Why do recitalists 
usually include one fairly unfamiliar new 
piece near the end of their programs? Why 
are there festivals of contemporary music? 

The questions are particularly pertinent 
today in view of the announcement that Car- 
negie Institute and the Bicentennial Asso- 
ciation are sponsoring a series of five free 
concerts of chamber music of our day by 
composers who will be present to discuss 


Mr. Steinfirst has been the music critic for the Pétts- 
burgh Post-Gazette the past twenty years. Asa child he 
studied piano, violin, and voice, and played in the 
orchestra, sang in the glee club, at Peabody High School 
and the Wharton School of Business Administration of 
the University of Pennsylvania. Music is thus the avoca- 
tion of his life, although on the vocational side he is 
general manager and secretary-treasurer of Lastik Prod- 
ucts Company, Inc. 
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DONALD STEINFIRST 


their music and to answer questions in a 
forum period following the actual concerts. 

Why contemporary music, if there is so 
much objection to it? Why not a festival of 
the music of Handel, whose death occurred 
exactly two hundred years ago? Or Purcell, 
who was born three hundred years ago? Or 
Puccini, whose birth was exactly one hun- 
dred years ago? Why does it seem to be im- 
portant to the thoughtful fathers of our city 
that Pittsburgh be given an opportunity to 
hear five concerts of music written only 
yesterday, so to speak; music given under 
ideal conditions by capable musicians who 
are themselves immersed in the problems set 
before them by the composers? 

The reason must lie in man’s constant 
search for the new, for the answer to the 
riddle of life, however complex and distant 
that answer may be. ‘‘Every man is born a 
Faust,’ says Dr. Zhivago, ‘‘with a longing to 
gtasp and experience and express everything 
in the world.’’ Why it is easier to “‘grasp and 
experience and express’’ the sciences than the 
creative arts, remains a mystery until we per- 
haps try to explain the foundations on which 
all art—visual, aural, and literary—tests. 

Is it not an anomaly that, in our society, 
even the untutored mind that cannot possibly 
understand the formulae for rocketry, ac- 
cepts almost without questioning the fact 
that a man-made planet has been put into 
orbit around the sun millions of miles away, 
while the same untutored mind hoots and 
howls when placed before a Jackson Pollock 
abstraction and literally writhes in agony 
when it listens to a composition written in 
the twelve-tone-scale system? 

Why are the normal everyday examples of 
the progress of science—radio, and television, 




















the electric eye and jet airplanes, computing 
machines and Cinerama, to name but a few 
accepted with complete equanimity, while a 
Henry Moore sculpture is derided and a 
Stravinsky Canticum Sacrum is greeted with 
polite applause and ominous rumblings? Does 
the listener know—or care for that matter, 
let alone understand—how the transistor 
radio works? Yet place him in front of a 
Feininger drawing or have him listen to a 
Schoenberg recording and he will lift his 
voice to the heavens with his “What is he 
(the artist or sculptor or composer) trying 
to say?’’ and “‘I simply don’t understand.” 
The classic answer is, of course, that sci- 
ence derives from nature and nature, follow- 
ing certain immutable laws, is always 
orderly; whereas art, being man’s outward 
expression of an emotion, is not duty bound 
to follow any law. ‘’Progress in science is 
governed by the laws of repulsion,” again to 
quote Dr. Zhivago. ‘Every step forward is 
made by refutation of prevalent errors and 
false theories.’ Science is orderly, logical; its 


CONTEMPORARY PAINTING AND SCULPTURE 





IN THE FINE ARTS GALLERIES AT CARNEGIE INSTITUTE 


paths are foreordained, whereas art follows 
no set pattern. In fact, it is today throwing 
off what shackles, rules, and regulations have 
governed it more or less for four or five 
centuries. 

This seems too ready an explanation, too 
pat, too easy to accept. It seems to me rather 
that this general unwillingness to accept the 
painting, the sculpture, and the music of 
today is based partly on the fear of the un- 
known that grips everyone sometime or other 
and partly on an apathy or laziness of the 
mind to accept the challenge every new as- 
pect of art presents. 

Listening to music, either new or familiar 
music, requires a certain amount of concen- 
tration. Looking at a painting does also but 
not so demandingly. A painting in a gallery 
may be seen over and over again when per- 
haps the viewer's mood is different. A per- 
formance of music is heard only once. The 
same performance is never exactly repeated. 
Therefore, the listener must concentrate in 
listening—not to understand, for this im- 
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FIVE COMPOSER'S FORUMS 
Saturdays at 3:00 P.M., Carnegie Music Hall 


FREE TO THE PUBLIC 


The composers will be present to comment on 
the music, and a question and answer forum will 
conclude each program. 

January 31—Aaron Copland 

February 7—Roger Sessions 

February 21—Norman Dello Joio 
March 21 —Nicolai Lopatnikoff 
March 28 —Leon Kirchner 





February 7: THE MUSIC OF ROGER SESSIONS 
QuINTET FOR STRINGS 
Murray Feldman, violin 
Chaim Taub, violin 
Godfrey Layefsky, viola 
Sidney Cohen, viola 
Robert Sayre, cello 
SonaTA FOR VIOLIN ALONE 
Max Pollikoff, violinist 


February 21: THE MUSIC OF 
NORMAN DELLO JOIO 
Turee Piano Sonatas 
Johana Harris, pianist 
SONGs: 
Mill Doors 
The Dying Nightingale 
Meeting at Night 
How Do I Love Thee? 
Julia Lerner, mezzo-soprano 
Donald Wilkins, accompanist 
VARIATIONS AND CapRICciO FOR VIOLIN AND PiaNo 
Murray Feldman, violin 
Johana Harris, piano 
SonGs: 
The Creed of Pierre Cauchon 
There Is a Lady Sweet and Kind 
Why So Pale and Wan, Fond Lover? 
Robert Reidel, baritone 
William Bretz, accompanist 
Trio: 
Moderato 
Adagio 
Allegro Spiritoso 
Bernard Goldberg, flute 
Theo Salzman, cello 
Harry Franklin, piano 


The programs are sponsored by the Bicentennial 
Association and the Department of Fine Arts of 
Carnegie Institute; they are made possible by 
grants from the Fromm Foundation, the American 
Society of Composers, Authors, and Publishers, 
and Trust Funds of the Recording Industries ob- 
tained by co-operation of Local 60 of American 
Federation of Musicians. 
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plies a technical knowledge that is by no 
means necessary for even the casual listener, 
but to savor perhaps, to grasp the com- 
poser’s intent in matters of form or tone color 
or rhythm. This apparently simple require- 
ment, just to listen with open ears without 
preconceptions of what one is about to hear, 
is more easily said than done. 

Clichés are reprehensible, nevertheless the 
one that states we live in a fast age is hor- 
ribly true. Entertainment comes cheaply. 
Push a button, and there is singing and danc- 
ing on alittle screen. Push another button, and 
the room is flooded with music. Why then 
should anyone bother to listen to unfamiliar 
music that perhaps grates on the ear? It has 
become too easy to become entertained and 
amused. Therefore, paintings and sculpture 
that do not immediately fit into the frame 
of one’s knowledge are easily rejected. Music 
that does not fall on the ears with an im- 
mediate melodic response is called ‘‘harsh’’ 
and ‘‘cacophonous’’ and many worse terms. 

The art of music is completely viable. It 
may be compared with a river. Its source is 
like the beginning of music, when man first 
struck two sticks together and found the 
sound pleasant, or when an adventurous boy 
blew a current of air across a reed leaf and 
found he could alter the sound by varying the 
pressure of the air blown. As the river 
gathered strength from the entry of other 
smaller streams, so music gathered strength 
as one composer after another contributed to 
it; and as some of the river’s moisture was 
drawn up into clouds, so some composers and 
schools of music-writing lost their identity 
in the larger stream. But the river continues 
to roll on indefinitely, precisely as does the 
art of music. The river's course may change, 
but never is its destination in doubt, and its 
forward progress is never stopped. What was 
contemporary yesterday is ‘‘old hat’’ today. 
What seems harsh to ears trained in eight- 





eenth-century or nineteenth-century acade- 
mism will probably be looked on as old 
fashioned by the next generation. 

Surely it isn’t necessary now to recall the 
dozens of instances out of our past when con- 
temporary music received just the kind of 
derision being given to music of today. Need 
one recall the fact that Tannhduser was hissed 
off the Paris stage at its first performance, or 
that Tschaikowsky'’s Violin Concerto was 
frowned on, or that the great masterpieces of 
Bach lay untouched for a hundred years. 
History is full of such examples. It would be 
redundant to list them here. 

Who needs contemporary music? Each of 
us does, because it reflects the world we live 
in—as it seems to the composer today. And 
if we would know that world thoroughly we 
must know its artists, its artisans, and its 
composers. We need to be challenged con- 
stantly, to sharpen our perception on the 
whetstone of the composer's concepts, to 
listen—simply to listen—without bias or 
rancor, and with our ears open. 


SOUTH SIDE LIBRARY 
FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY 


IFTY years ago this month—not long after 

Pittsburgh had celebrated its Sesquicen- 
tennial—the South Side Branch of Carnegie 
Library of Pittsburgh was opened. 

Many hundreds of people who climbed the 
steps of the library during those first weeks 
of its operation to see what kind of books 
had been selected were immigrants from 
Europe who had not yet learned English. 

So they were delighted to find that, among 
the 9,332 books on hand, hundreds were 
written in Polish, German, Ukrainian, Cro- 
atian, Serbian, and the other languages they 
spoke. As the news about these foreign 
language books spread, so many people re- 
quested them that a limit of two books per 


person had to be made so there might be 
enough to go around. And hardly were the 
books returned to the library shelves than 
they were quickly picked up by readers 
eagerly awaiting them. 

Now, a half century later, the South Side 
Library—with a book collection of almost 
33,000 volumes and a reading public that in- 
cludes the English-speaking children and 
grandchildren of those first borrowers—still 
receives requests for books written in foreign 
languages, according to Dorothy Klauss, li- 
brarian of the South Side Branch. But the 
demand is not nearly so great as it was in 
1909, when, except for the hushed library 
atmosphere of those days, it might have 
sounded like Babel among the bookstacks. 


BOOKS BY STAFF MEMBERS 


ROM time to time members of the staff of 
& Carnegie Institute and Carnegie Library 
of Pittsburgh publish books of popular or 
technical interest. CARNEGIE MaGazinz here- 
with presents a list of books by staff members 
that have appeared during the past five years. 


Catuon, Laura E. (coeditor)—Subject and Title Index to 
Short Stories for Children. American Library Association. 
1955. ($5.00) 

Demorest, Rose—Pittsburgh: A Bicentennial Tribute, 1758- 
1958. Carnegie Institute Press. 1958. ($ .25) 

Gray, Frepa (coauthor }—Annotated Bibliography of Works 
in Latin Alphabet Languages on Biological Microtechnique. 
Brown. 1956. ($3.00) 

Hopces, Marcaret—One Little Drum. Follett. 1958. 
($2.25). An easy-to-read book for boys and girls be- 
tween the ages of seven and ten years. 

Mayer-Oaxes, Witu1am J.—Prebistory of the Upper Ohio 
Valley. Carnegie Museum, 1955. ($5.00) 

Nespitr, Exizaseta (coauthor)—A Critical History of 
Children’s Literature. Macmillan. 1953. ($7.50) 

Waker, Exinor (editor )—Book Bait. American Library 
Association. 1957. ($1.25) 

Wasupurn, Gorpon Baitey—Paintings of Everyday Life: 
Genre Painting in Europe, 1500-1900. Carnegie Insti- 
tute. 1954. ($1.25) To be reprinted in the forthcom- 
ing Encyclopedia of World Art. McGraw-Hill. 
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BRASILIA 


7. high, central plateau of Brazil com- 
prises the oldest land nucleus of the 
South American continent. It extends into 
the dense Matto Grosso forests to the west. 
A land of perpetual spring, it rises four thou- 
sand feet between the headwaters of the 
Tocantins and the Parana river basins, and 
is irrigated by crystalline streams. The cli- 
mate is mild on the high plateau and warm 
in the river valleys, but each level maintains 
a constant temperature. 

On this plateau an area of four hundred 
square miles has been selected to build the 
new federal capital of the United States of 
Brasil, or Brazil; it is to be called Brasilia. 
The site of the new capital was quite desolate 
and without human habitation. 

The new capital city will be located, more 
accurately, at 16 degrees south latitude and 
48 degrees west longitude, in the state of 
Goiaz. It is 100 miles northeast of Goiania, 
the capital of Goiaz, and 600 miles 
northwest of Rio de Janeiro. East of © 
Goiaz is the coastal state of Bahia, and 
south of it is Minas Gerais. 

The surrounding area in the state of 
Goiaz is very rich in minerals—quartz, 
iron, marble, mica, kaolin, silver, gold, 
and diamonds. 

The flora and fauna of the state of 
Goiaz, which includes a great sector of 
virgin forest in the east, are not fully 
known. Naturalists of an American ex- 
pedition a few years ago discovered a 
large number of plants and animals un- 
known until then. 

The plan for Brasilia, in the words of 
the well-known English architect, Sir 
William Hartford, is ‘‘the greatest con- 
tribution to urbanism in our century.”’ 
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JUAN JOSE PARODIZ 


It is the masterpiece of the French-born Bra- 
zilian architect Lucio Costa. He has also 
designed a new sector of West Berlin and the 
Brazilian pavilion for the 1939 New York 
World's Fair. Costa has been strongly in- 
fluenced by the work of Le Corbusier. The 
beginning of Costa's career was very difficult, 
when he planned the National School of 
Fine Arts in Rio in the early thirties, but, 
when dismissed for ‘‘revolutionary artistic 
tendencies,’’ he was supported by the alumni 
of the National School. In 1936 he was suc- 
cessful when the Minister of Education re- 
quested that he submit a plan for the Educa- 
tion Building, and it stands today in Rio. 

When construction of the new capital city 
of Brasilia began, Costa found himself at 
variance with his associates and the au- 
thorities and was replaced by Otto Niemeyer. 
The latter was one of his former pupils 
and an old friend of President Juscelino Ku- 











bitschek. The basic plans, however, were not 
changed, and Niemeyer has continued the 
work, maintaining the standards set by Costa. 

Brasilia is to lie in a triangular area, sur- 
rounded by a man-made lake. Viewed from 
the air, the new city will look like a gigantic 
bird with extended wings. The wings form 
residential developments in which five hun- 
dred homes have already been built. Along 
the sides are special sections for embassies, 
legations, and homes for families of the 
diplomatic community. Along a central 
esplanade will be grouped the ministries, the 
national congress, and the palaces for the 
executive, legislative, and judicial branches 
of the government. On the esplanade, also, 
will be located the cathedral, university, and 
hotels. One of these hotels is now complete, 
a six-story building with five hundred private 
rooms. 

At the point of the triangle will be the 
Presidential Palace of white marble, glass, 
and aluminum. With exterior completed last 
summer, the palace rises on twenty arched 
columns, and it is here that President Ku- 


bitschek expects to live and work by 1960, 
the last year of his administration. A country 
club and golf links will be constructed nearby. 

On the shore of the lake, near the Congress 
and the Presidential Palace, is a small bay 
reserved for a yacht club. Botanical gardens, 
municipal plaza, sports area, exhibition 
grounds, shops, and railroad station have all 
been planned. These constructions are ex- 
pected to be ready for 1961. One hundred 
fifty miles of asphalt streets and roads have 
been opened to date, and a temporary town 
providing dwelling places for workers has 
sprung up on the outskirts of the area. 

A new port in the state of Bahia, on the 
small peninsula of Marahi, will connect the 
new capital with the Atlantic Ocean. 

The idea of creating a new capital has been 
an old dream for the Brazilians, going back 
to the days of Dom Pedro II, last emperor of 
Brazil (1831-89). Dom Pedro, incidentally, 


‘was an enthusiastic naturalist, collector of 


fossil fishes, and patron of the expedition to 
Brazil headed by Louis Agassiz. The actual 
project, however, was born during the pres- 
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MODEL OF BRAS{LIA GIVEN THE BRAZILIAN EMBASSY WITH 
A FEW OF THE CORNELL STUDENTS WHO CONSTRUCTED IT 


ent administration of President Kubitschek, 
and not without strong political opposi- 
tion. 

The project was denounced by a former 
Minister of Finance as a fantastic waste of 
labor, time, and money, that would break 
down the country’s economy. The news- 
papers called the President a ‘‘Brazilian 
pharoah,"’ and compared his enterprise to a 
monument and mausoleum, such as the 
pyramids of old. In fact, the whole scheme 
seemed very untimely indeed, since the coun- 
try was suffering a deficit of $240 million, 
and the budget for the building of the new 
city amounts to $345 million. The cost of 
living increased 50 per cent during the past 
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three years, and the value of the crugeiro came 
down to something less than one cent. 

President Kubitschek, however, maintained 
a firm step on his westward march, alleging 
his faith in a new era for Brazil. He organized 
the Nova-Cap Corporation, a government 
enterprise, to build the metropolis. From the 
Export-Import Bank he obtained $10 million 
and another $150 million more recently. He 
has asked a loan from the United States and 
secured $75 million from the World Bank 
last June. The construction goes steadily on 
without interruption, and every twenty-four 
hours the bulldozers are removing fifty thou- 
sand cubic yards of ground. 

The opposition continues to make Brasilia 


a strong political issue, and the situation re- 
calls that faced by Spain a quarter century 
ago when the fantastic Exhibition at Seville 
was built and was blamed for the bankruptcy 
of the kingdom's economy. On the other hand, 
the Brazilian project is giving a greater op- 
portunity to labor, since more than thirty 
thousand workers are at present engaged in 
the area of Brasilia. 

Lucio Costa's plan was selected from 
twenty-six entries by an international jury 
that included American architects. Recently 
a scale model of the new city, built at a cost 
of $10,000 by Cornell University students, 
was presented to the Brazilian Ambassador 
in a ceremony at the Pan-American Union in 
Washington, D.C. Dean Thomas Mackesey 
of Cornell hailed Brazil, on that occasion, as 
the first nation in history to select the site for 
its capital on scientific and climatic grounds, 
combining natural with man-made beauty. 

There is precedent in the Americas for 
cities planned and built in a similar way— 
as witness, Washington, D. C., built to order 
according to the plans drawn by Major 
Pierre Charles L’Enfant and representing the 
best urban-planning of the early nineteenth 
century. 

The city of La Plata, Argentina, was laid 
out in circles and diagonals similar to the 
plan for Washington, although on a smaller 
scale. In 1880, after seventy years of struggle 
between two political groups, the city of 
Buenos Aires had been declared a federal dis- 
trict, and the capital of the Argentine nation. 
The province known as Buenos Aires there- 
upon needed a new capital city for itself. 
Accordingly, two years later the city of La 





Dr. Parodiz is acting curator of the section of inverte- 
brates at Carnegie Museum. Before joining the Museum 
staff seven years ago, he worked for a number of years 
with both living and fossil invertebrates at the Argentine 
Museum of Natural Sciences and University in his native 
Buenos Aires. 


Plata was begun, with its government 
palace, legislature, cathedral, opera house, 
university, astronomical observatory, mu- 
seum, and its long boulevards shaded with 
eucalyptus imported from Australia and 
paved with granite from Sweden. 

I mention especially La Plata because its 
Museum of Natural History has a historical 
link with our Carnegie Institute and Mu- 
seum. In 1912 the Argentine President Roque 
Saenz Pefia inquired of his personal friend, 
Andrew Carnegie, the possibility of mount- 
ing a replica of Diplodocus carnegiei at the 
Museo Nacional. As a result, Carnegie Mu- 
seum Director W. J. Holland and his as- 
sistant, A. S. Coggeshall, set sail for South 
America in August of that year, to carry out 
fulfillment of the President's request. Because 
the museum in Buenos Aires did not yet have 
a suitable building for such a large exhibit, 
the reproduction of the dinosaur skeleton was 


‘mounted in the La Plata Museum, and re- 


mains there to this day. 

Creation of the new capital city of Brazil 
represents the materialization of a great 
ideal and, among the uncertainties of our age, 
gratifies the noblest feelings of mankind. 
Long after the economic difficulties of the 
achievement have been forgotten, the great 
new city will endure in a New World brother- 
hood hailed in a poem entitled ‘‘Pax,” 
quoted by Ruben Dario in an address at 
Columbia University back in 1915: 


Paz a la immensa América. Paz en nombre de Dios. 
Y pues aqui esta el foco de una cultura nueva, 

Que sus principios lleve desde el Norte hasta el Sur, 
Hagamos la Uniéna viva que el nuevo triunfo lleva; 
The Star-Spangled Banner, con el Blanco y Azur. 


Peace to the great America. Peace in the name of God. 

Behold, here is the focus of a new culture, 

Taking its principles from the North to the South. 

Let us make live the Union that this new triumph 
supports: 

The Star-Spangled Banner beside the White and the 
Blue! 
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THE WINTHROP WOMAN 


A review of Anya Seton's story of a modern woman who lived in Puritan times 


nN The Flowering of New England Van Wyck 

Brooks discusses the astonishing fact that 
one little section of one country produced 
within two generations a great galaxy of 
literary talent. Among these many writers 
was the first large group of American his- 
torians; for that reason it was inevitable that 
the history of the development of the United 
States has been overweighted on the side of 
the New England contribution to it. 

However, the truth is that the. great 
colonial foundation for the American nation 
was not built exclusively by New England 
and the Puritans. There was, first of all, the 
great settlement in Virginia of people of 
another temperament, another class, another 
religious affiliation. Aristocratic English 
Episcopalians created in Virginia a civiliza- 
tion of an entirely different color from that 
of the New England Puritans, although these 
also were English in origin. Then there were 
the Dutch in New Amsterdam, whose temper- 
ament and life Washington Irving preserved in 
literature. They certainly contributed to the 
development of the American spirit. Then 
there were smaller groups: the aristocratic 
Catholics under Lord Baltimore and Lord 
Calvert in Maryland; of less influence, per- 
haps, the early Swedish settlements in New 
Jersey; a little later, the Scotch-Irish Presby- 
terians’ settlements in the wild regions of 
what later became Pennsylvania. Among all 
the varied earlier settlements, the New Eng- 
land Puritans were only one element, al- 
though their contribution was so highly 
emphasized by New England writers. 

Yet, while we must correct the enthusiasm 
of the descendants of the Puritans, we must 
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admit that their influence has been dispro- 
portionate. One simple proof is that only the 
Puritans or Pilgrims have left us a celebra- 
tion that remains a part of American life to 
this day, namely, the observance of Thanks- 
giving Day. 

Besides, we have an extra obligation to 
understand the New England Puritans better, 
since we tend to misunderstand them and 
thus, in part, to misunderstand ourselves. We 
feel satisfied that we understand the Vir- 
ginians. We have settled on an agreed-upon 
cliché about them; we tend to call them 
“cavaliers."” So we call the New Amster- 
damers ‘‘burghers’’; they give us a feeling of 
dull, solid reliability. But concerning the 
Puritans we are ambivalent. Sometimes we 
say that what this country needs is a return 
to the old New England virtues. And then, 
on the other hand, we disapprove certain 
moral attitudes as being ‘‘too puritanical.” 
The Puritans mean both something good and 
something bad to us. 

This indicates an inner division within 
America. What other country in the world 
could swerve from the Puritans’ mood of a 
national prohibition law and within a decade 
move into the wild, antipuritanical jazz era? 
We Americans keep on saying both ‘‘yes’’ 
and ‘‘no”’ to the Puritans. It must be that the 
Puritans were much more complex a human 
phenomenon than the others. We must try 
to understand them better in order to under- 
stand ourselves and our strangéalternations. 
on moral and character questions. 

One difficulty, of course, is due to distance 
in time. It is hard enough to understand our 
own grandparents, to appreciate what hor- 


























rified and what delighted them. To under- 
stand a type of person who lived three hun- 
dred years ago is much like trying to 
appreciate the beauty of a woman in a history 
book who was looked upon as a great belle. 
We hardly appreciate features and expres- 
sions. We notice most the strange hair-do 
and the ruff. Thus the strangeness due to his- 
torical distance takes our attention away 
from the person. The Puritans are too distant 
for us to understand their human features. 
This distance must somehow be bridged. 

This task was achieved with fair success 
by a great American philosopher of Spanish 
origin who taught at Harvard, George 
Santayana. In his novel, The Last Puritan, he 
attempted to put a young man of Puritan 
temperament into a series of modern situa- 
tions. The book helped us understand the 
survival of the Puritan temperament but did 
not help us to see the old Puritan environ- 
ment. 

If someone could reverse the process and 
move a modern person, by some means like 
H. G. Wells’s time machine, back into Puri- 
tan times, into Salem or Boston or Plymouth, 
and describe his life there, that would give us 
a chance to compare the modern spirit with 
the Puritan mood within the Puritan environ- 
ment. Mark Twain did it in a humorous way 
with A Connecticut Yankee in King Arthur's 
Court. He brings a Connecticut Yankee into 
King Arthur's court, and the contrast and 
the incongruities are so great that the book 
could be nothing else but a comic book. 

But now Anya Seton in her novel, The 
Winthrop Woman, has done this in a serious 
way. She has taken a Puritan girl who, by 
the chances of history as happens frequently, 
had a modefn temperament, and put her in 
the environment where she naturally lived. 
Thus the author contrasts the modern tem- 
perament in a Puritan woman with the 
Puritan temperament of all the other Puritans. 


Her heroine Elizabeth was a modern 
woman in her attitudes. In the first place, she 
was a woman who wanted happiness, and 
this in itself was rather a surprise to the 
people who considered earthly happiness a 
delusion to the mind and a snare to the 
soul. She was a person who resented being 
disciplined into the social mold. She 
was an individual, which again was con- 
trary to the Puritan mood. Thus we get a 
story of struggle, and through the struggle, 
contrast, and from the contrast, perhaps, a 
deeper understanding than we may have had 
hitherto of what the Puritan element in 
American life essentially means even to 
this day. 

The novel takes place around the first few 
decades of the sixteen hundreds. In England 
that would be in the decades after Elizabeth 
died and near the end of the reign of her 
successor, King James, then into the reign of 
his son, King Charles, who lived to see a 
Puritan conquest of England itself. 

The setting, also, is significant. It begins 
in Suffolk in Groton Manor, which belongs 
to the old Winthrop family. It continues in 
London, then moves to the seaports. It moves 
to the nascent colonies around Boston; from 
there to colonies around New Haven, and 
ends up in the Dutch colony of New An- 
sterdam, the present New York. 

The characters are numerous, as in all his- 
torical novels, but only a few of them are 
significant. The important characters are old 
Adam Winthrop, the lord of the manor, 
himself a grandson of a successful draper 
whose family has been ennobled; he is the 
lord of that large manor, still Elizabethan 


The second in the series of five articles to appear in 
Carnecig Macazine this season, excerpted from Dr. 
Frechof's lecture series. His book reviews are a popular 
feature each autumn at the Temple Rodef Shalom and are 
a ‘‘must”’ for people all over the city who wish to be au 
courant with the outstanding books published each year. 
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and life-loving in temperament. There is his 
son John, destined to become the famous 
founding father of the Puritan colonies in 
New England, Governor John Winthrop. 

His son John at the beginning of the story 
is, in his early twenties, already a Puritan; 
that is to say, already deeply concerned with 
the sense of sin, shunning the allurement of 
the Elizabethan pleasures, opposed to the old 
ceremonials, the stained-glass windows and 
the crosses which the Puritans considered 
Roman and idolatrous. The Puritan battle 
was against the Church of England Arch- 
bishop Laud, who wanted a return to some of 
the old ceremonials. That is why they were 
called Puritans; they felt they were purifying 
the Church of England from the unessential 
accretion of ancient, “‘idolatrous” observances. 

So young John Winthrop in his early 
twenties is already a Puritan. He spends time 
in prayer and self-searching, in self-discipline. 
He is married and has three sons, of whom 
only two concern the story. The oldest is a 
boy of about seven or eight, John Junior, 
called Jack, and the next is Harry. 

Old Adam Winthrop has a daughter, the 
sister of young John Winthrop the Puritan. 
This daughter Anne is married to a Londoner, 
Thomas Fones, a well-known apothecary in 
London, also a Puritan. The Foneses have 
two children, Elizabeth, who becomes ‘‘the 
Winthrop woman,”’ and an infant, Martha. 

In one anecdote Elizabeth, a playful little 
girl who never found time to work on her 
sampler, was humiliated by her Uncle John’s 
whipping her with a birch rod, punishing 
her before the whole family during a visit to 
Groton Manor. Thereafter, in her long, life- 
time relationship to her uncle, there was al- 
ways an element of bitter hatred for the 
shame that he brought her. 

Incidentally, apathetic elementin the book 
is the frequent death of the women, mostly 
in childbirth. Almost every man had two or 
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three wives, thus raised large families. Many 
of the women died, what with the plague 
and the lack of knowledge of hygiene in 
those days. It was held against Elizabeth 
that she grew up and, by fate, married three 
times, although never the manshetruly loved. 
It was normal for husbands to marry several 
times, for wives to die, but it was somehow 
considered immoral that Elizabeth should 
have had three husbands. 

When Elizabeth was a young woman of 
eighteen working in her father’s apothecary 
shop—unusual for a woman in those days— 
she pressed ome of the customers, a noble 
lady, for payment. The latter demanded 
suspiciously, ‘‘Are you one of those Puritans? 
If I had known it, I would not have dealt 
with a Puritan apothecary.”’ 

The author tells the incident to show how 
the Court and Charles the First, who had a 
French queen, fought the tendency of Puri- 
tanism and were hostile to the Puritans. It 
indicates, also, the rising tide of Puritanism 
among the people, and the increasing sup- 
pression coming down from the Court; all 
of which was to lead, forty years later, to the 
Puritan revolution in England. In the mean- 
time it led to Puritan emigration to New 
England. 

John becomes Governor of the Massa- 
chusetts Bay Colony, and Elizabeth is his 
constant opponent. With the passing of time 
John dies, but before his death he and Eliza- 
beth understand that, while they were life- 
long adversaries, they were really one in 
heart. 

Elizabeth Fones Winthrop Feake Hallet 
left many descendants. The earlier genera- 
tions of her descendants were ashamed of her 
and mutilated her diary. (At one time in her 
life, she and her husband narrowly escaped 
lynching at the hands of their neighbors, be- 
cause of an accusation of witchcraft.) Now 
Anya Seton has written this book, first of all 
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to restore Elizabeth’s good name, and then 
to give us something of an understanding of 
the heart of a Puritan. 

BB What was right and what was wrong with 
John Winthrop, symbol of the Puritans, and 
how right or wrong was Elizabeth's rebel- 
liousness? 

Certainly it was wrong to attempt to force 
a special moral discipline upon an entire 
community. The social repressiveness of the 
Puritans, no matter how nobly motivated, 
was a tyranny. They certainly felt deeply con- 
vinced that they were basing their colonies 
upon the word of God found in Scripture. 
They intended the Five Books of Moses to be 
the constitution of the new colonies and, 
therefore, they felt their regulations were 
God's regulations. But no matter how they 
justified it, it was a harsh, moral tyranny, 
and that definitely was an evil. 

If it had been a tyranny of men who forced 
a standard on others while they themselves 
did as they wished, it would have been an 
unmitigated social crime. But the Puritans 
disciplined themselves as greatly as they tried 
to discipline others. John Winthrop, though 
coming from English nobility and accustomed 
to the joys of life, disciplined himself quite 
as heroically as he tried to force his standards 
of living upon other people. 

There is here, perhaps, a helpful distinc- 
tion. It may be that the Puritans were so- 
cially wrong, but they were personally noble. 
They were suspicious about all pleasures. 
They did not like a happy, life-loving, joy- 
loving society. The first thing they sup- 
pressed, as Groton Manor in Suffolk became 
more and more Puritan, was the Maypole 
dancing of the people, the Christmas singing; 
all this pleasure was looked upon as a snare 
of Satan. 

Many other sects teach that the joys of this 
life are to be avoided because they delude us 
into believing that this life has reality, when 
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really this whole world is only a shadow and 
the real world is eternity. But the Puritans 
were not otherworldly. On the contrary, 
they worked with ferocious energy to build 
a new world. They believed deeply in the 
necessity for planning and working and re- 
sisting and toiling. They brought into Ameri- 
can life a tremendous human dynamic. They 
avoided the joys of this world but cherished 
its duties and opportunities. 

It is a fortunate republic that can benefit 
from both the errors and the right action of 
its predecessors and founders. It is one of the 
glories of the American republic that what- 
ever was wrong with the Puritans we have 
abolished; we can only hope that what was 
right with the Puritans we can maintain. 

What was it that was wrong? Their forcing 
a church ideal upon an entire society was 
wrong. The mistake of the Puritans taught us 
something new in the history of human, 
political organization. When the Constitu- 
tion came to be written, we learned a lesson 
from that old Puritan tyranny, and we for- 
ever separated Church and State. No church 
is ever again going to dominate American 
life. If the ministers in New England under 
John Winthrop had not been such implacable 
tyrants, the mistake of a state-dominating 
church would not have been so evident, and 
we might never have made our great decision 
to separate them forever. 

The Puritans were gloomy, dour. So it is 
fortunate that, preceding the Constitution, 
the Declaration of Independence was writ- 
ten, not by a New Englander, but by a Vir- 
ginian, Thomas Jefferson. Had a New Eng- 
lander written it, he might well have made 
it a great document, a strong document, 
and he would have said that we were en- 
dowed by our Creator with, let us say, the 
rights of life and duty. Whereas the Vir- 
ginian, Thomas Jefferson, made the Declara- 

[Turn to page 56) 








HE Women's Committee of the 
Department of Fine Arts 
officially opened its second full sea- 
son of activity at a meeting in the 
Green Room on September 29. 
However, that does not mean that 
the summer was one fine vacation 
for all the Committee members! 
The Arts Survey research continued 
day and night on this apparently 
never-grown-up child of a (we 
won't say whose) somewhat sa- 
distically inclined brain. We are 
justifiably proud of the file, and 
eternally grateful to those who 
worked so conscientiously in com- 
piling such acomplete masterpiece. 
The chairman of the Lecture 
Series, Mrs. Paul Schweikher, was 
also toiling at her desk during the hot months, 
and produced, as we knew she would, three 
programs of outstanding interest, all aimed 
to promote greater understanding and deeper 
appreciation of the Bicentennial Interna- 
tional Exhibition. The panel discussion by 
the jury of award on November 19 played 
to a full house. Besides its being great fun 
and most rewarding, it allowed us a pre- 
view of six pictures. 

Also during the summer, the groundwork 
was laid for the Bicentennial show of locally 
owned art and decorative art objects. This 
show will move into the galleries this spring 
for a month's visit, May 6 through June 7, 
and will surely be a tremendous hit, with the 
careful planning, staging, and research that 
the committee headed by Mrs. J. Kennedy 
Beeson has already put into it. 

Nor were the Junior Council idling away 
the summer months. Their active minds were 
busy designing a piquant plan to stimulate 
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interest in the arts while adding to their 
treasury. Because of excellent planning and 
the generosity of the owners of the four 
homes visited, the Tour of Private Art Col- 
lections was a great success, both aestheti- 
cally and financially. 

Representatives of the press, radio, and 
television joined the Women’s Committee for 
cocktails in the Green Room on November 5. 
Of course, members of the Junior Council were 
there, and it proved to be a gay and genial 
gathering. 

The week before Thanksgiving was an 
unusually interesting one. At several delight- 
ful parties, many of the Women’s Committee 
were privileged to meet the members of the 
jury of award for the Bicentennial Interna- 
tional Exhibition and were completely 
charmed by them. 

Thanks to angels who prefer anonymity, 
the Women’s Committee on December 4 was 
hostess to approximately four hundred at 
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dinner in the foyer of Carnegie Music Hall 
preceding the traditional preview of the In- 
ternational. Artists, notable collectors, deal- 
ers, museum directors, and friends were there 
to make it the success it seems to have been. 
The chairmen, Mrs. William D. Bickel and 
Mrs. Alexander L. Robinson, and their com- 
mittees overlooked no slightest detail to 
produce a smooth and thoroughly delightful 
performance. 

With the guidance of the Director of the 
Department of Fine Arts, the Women’s Com- 
mittee and the Junior Council selected and 
purchased for the permanent collection three 
art works from the Bicentennial Interna- 
tional, just concluded. The Women’s Com- 
mittee chose Adja Yunkers’ Tarrasa and Emil 
Cimiotti’s bronze Sculpture 6/58; the Junior 
Council’s purchase was Wolfgang Hollegha’s 
Composition. 

As it is the prime object of the Women’s 
Committee to enrich the permanent collec- 


tion of Carnegie Institute, the members 
hope to establish a Purchase Fund for that 
purpose. Through the generosity of interested 
residents of Western Pennsylvania, this Fund 
should materialize so that the Fine Arts De- 
partment of Carnegie Institute may some day 
be equal to or better than art collections of 
other cities comparable in size. The establish- 
ment of this Purchase Fund, on a sound 
financial basis, is thus the goal for 1959. 

Officers of the Women’s Committee of the 
Department of Fine Arts for the current sea- 
son are as follows: Mrs. William C. Robin- 
son, Jr., president; Mrs. B. Homer Hall, first 
vice-president; Mrs. B. F. Jones III, second 
vice-president; Mrs. John B. Sellers, record- 
ing secretary; Mrs. Bernard S. Horne, cor- 
responding secretary; Mrs. Alexander L. 
Robinson, treasurer. 

For the Junior Council the officers are the 
following: Mrs. George R. B. Berger, Jr., 
president; Mrs. John Kaye Tabor, vice- 
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president; Mrs. William S. Moorhead, Jr., 
recording secretary; Mrs. Thomas J. Hilliard, 
corresponding secretary; Mrs. William E. 
Schroeder, treasurer. 


THE WINTHROP WOMAN 
[Continued from page 53] 
tion read ‘‘life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness.’ It never would have dawned on 
a descendant of the Puritans to say that God 
sends us in this life on the pursuit of happi- 
ness. 

We are right in being non-Puritanical and 
in enjoying the happiness of our earthly life. 
But when, after the first World War, we 
entered into the so-called jazz era, we re- 
belled against Puritanical gloom, but forgot 
the Puritan virtues of work and self-discipline. 
We turned the pursuit of happiness into the 


self-defeating, disappointing, heartbreaking 
chase for pleasure, which always ends in 
bitter boredom and broken life. 

Elizabeth, that ‘“Winthrop woman,’ proves 
therefore to be much more complex than we 
think at first reading of the novel. She loved 
a happy life. She battled against repression 
and fled from it, and ended up in the Dutch 
colony away from the Puritans. But she 
shared with old John the courage and the 
endurance and the self-discipline of the 
Puritans, whenever they were needed. 

_This is the destiny, therefore, of our coun- 
try, and, really, of every great country: to 
find happiness, but to base it upon firm, clear 
resolution, unflagging work, and stubborn 
courage. That was the virtue of the Puritans, 
and that was the nobility of the Winthrop 
woman. 









in the world. 


oaull.. 12 INCHES EQUALS TWENTY FEET 


It takes twenty feet of vegetable matter to make one 
foot of coal. The coal deposit in this part of the country, 
known as the “Pittsburgh Seam,” averages five feet thick. 

Thus it took 100 feet of dead jungle growth and 15 
centuries to form this most valuable of all mineral deposits 
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ITS BEEN GOING ON A LONG TIME 


ver forty million Valentine cards will 

be bought and mailed this year, in 
spite of postage increases. A majority of them 
will be unsigned, although the recipient very 
likely will be able to guess the sender. The 
same sweet mystery hovering over the send- 
ing of today’s Valentine beclouds the be- 
ginnings of this romantic celebration. 

Young people in ancient Rome seeking the 
answer to the eternal query, “‘Who shall my 
beloved be?”’ held an annual lottery to honor 
their god Pan and goddess Juno. From this 
lottery they hoped to discover their true love. 
Always held in February, this lottery sur- 
vived through the centuries, and historians 
claim it is the true origin of the day we call 
St. Valentine’s. With the coming of Christi- 
anity, the fourteenth of February was named 
in honor of several saints named Valentine, 
and somehow the lottery came to be held 
on that day. 

Some historians wrote of a Roman priest 
named Valentine, the Bishop of Spoleto, who 
preached that love was a good enough basis 
for marriage—not money, or social advance- 
ment. This alone was enough to preserve his 
memory among lovers of all times. The good 
Bishop was beheaded, it was said, on Febru- 
ary 14, a.p. 270, for refusing to renounce 
Christianity. His farewell message to his 
friend, the jailer’s daughter, was signed 
‘From Your Valentine,’’ and this missive is 
believed to be the first Valentine. 

But, like a kiss, St. Valentine’s Day wasn't 
analyzed by our amorous ancestors; they just 
enjoyed it. Of course, not every Marcus drew 
the Flavia of his choice. It wasn’t long be- 
fore he discovered that the risk of winding 
up with his neighbor's buck-toothed daugh- 
ter—via a lottery—could be substantially 
reduced by sending a love message directly 
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Rust Craft Volland Greeting Cards 


AN EARLY VALENTINE 
Illustration in a novel written by Pope Pius II 
published in Milan in 1500. 


to the girl of his dreams. Little did the young 
lovers realize that their ‘‘sweetheart sweep- 
stake’’ had taken the first step toward estab- 
lishment of a major industry. 

But, we are getting ahead of ourselves. To 
add to the romantic flavor, during the four- 
teenth and fifteenth century there was a 
growing belief that birds mated on February 
14. Somehow the two—Valentine’s Day and 
‘‘Mating Day’’—became intermingled. 
Chaucer, in his Parliament of Fowls, made this 
virtually official. In it he says, ‘‘For this was 
St. Valentine's Day when every fowl cometh, 
there to choose her mate.”’ 

Some anonymous hero found that a billet- 
doux in verse yielded greater returns than a 
prose effort. Postmen were presently stooping 


























Hungarian Room, University of Pittsburgh 
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Dnternational flavor | * 

| sta 
Few cities have such a colorful reminder of their cultural heritage as ' 
Pittsburgh. In the Nationality Rooms of the Cathedral of Learning, the 
very soul of its people is revealed. | 
With pride and devotion for both the old country and the new, nineteen 
nationality groups of this area have contributed time, talent and money so | 
that Pittsburgh students may study for the future amid the glories of } 

their past. | all 


To the Greeks these glories are best expressed in classic columns of pure 
white marble cut from the homeland’s Mount Pentele. To the Germans, 
the strength and solidity of their fatherland is displayed by superbly 
executed Renaissance paneling and pediments of oak and walnut. 
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' 
The Italians offer the serenity of a fifteenth century convent in the ih 
Tuscan hills. It’s the kind of room where Medieval scholars might have 
spent their days pouring over ancient scroi:s and present-day students 
might master the meanings of their translations. 
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In contrast, there is a sense of excitement and vitality in the Hungarian 
Room’s paprika-red ceiling with its gay Magyar folk motif and the plastic 
carvings of tulips and pomegranate leaves, daisies and sheaves of wheat 
on the entrance door. 


Each classroom is as distinct as the spirit of the people who built it; yet 
together, like the people, they offer a ‘‘Pittsburgh portrait.” 
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under an annual barrage of doggerel like the 
following by Sir Henry Walton in 1419: 
This day Dame Nature seemed in love, 
The lusty sap began to move, 
Fresh juices stirred the embracing vines 
And birds had drawn their Valentines. 

However, no other Valentines ever equaled 
the impact of those Queen Elizabeth I sent 
out. They were suggestively decorated with 
the headman’s ax. The implication was 
clearly, “‘Or else."’ And the fate that befell 
several of her lovers, including the Earl of 
Essex, is testimony that she was serious. 

Shakespeare gave popular recognition to 
St. Valentine’s Day, and further popularized 
it. In Hamlet, Ophelia sings: ‘Good morrow 
to St. Valentine’s Day ...andI ... tobe 
your Valentine.”’ 

Many a hopeful English maid of the 1600's 
went to sleep, after eating a hard-boiled egg, 
with bay leaves fastened to her pillow. The 
‘man of her dreams’’ that night was sup- 
posed to be her future husband. 

An English Valentine dated 1684 was out- 
standing only for its economy of expression: 

Good morrow Valentine 
God send you ever 

To keep your promise 
And be constant ever. 

Valentines were not yet for sale. They were 
all homemade, with little pictures pasted 
on by hopeful lovers. One of the first and sub- 
sequently the most popular of all pictures, 
besides Dan Cupid with his famous weapon, 
was that of a loving couple seated under a 
bower of flowers. A church in the distance 
delicately hinted of the happy day to come. 
This picture became as standard to the lace 
Valentine as the Three Wise Men on Christ- 
mas cards. 

Since few young people write verse easily, 
it is no surprise that middlemen arose to aid 
hopeful lovers. In 1797 a book appeared in 
England called The Young Man's Valentine. 
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It was crammed with sentiments of all kinds 
in verse, arranged according to the sender's 
trade. The village bricklayer, for example, 
might wing these words to his damsels: 

With mortar and trowel 

You know I do no ill, 

But a mansion can raise very high. 

Then, sweet Valentine 

If you will be mine 

You shall have a fine house by and by. 


If the young lady addressed were not 
poetically gifted, she might find her answer 
in a book containing, among other verses, 
suitable Valentine replies to lawyers, sailors, 
weavers, glaziers, fishmongers, or fortunately, 
bricklayers. 

By the nineteenth century the famous lace 
Valentine bearing pretty sentiments was in 
vogue. Many hearts must have skipped a 
beat upon receiving this token of love so 
delicately packaged: 

Naught on earth can break the spell 
That bends my heart to thee. 

The Valentine idea was a little slow in 
reaching America, coming to this country 
during the Revolutionary War. In the 1840's 
Esther A. Howland, of Worcester, Massa- 
chusetts, decided it was time Americans 
showed their sentimental side, and became 
this country’s first Valentine publisher. She 
had not misread the American character, for 
she did a booming five thousand dollars’ 
worth of business in her first year. Many 
years in the business of creating lacy and 
sweet missives of love, Miss Howland, it is 
said, died a spinster at the age of seventy- 
eight. 

Meanwhile, in England, a rather unique 
and cynical approach to Valentines appeared. 
They became slightly venomous and usually 
anonymous. There was a book of Valentines 
addressed ‘‘to a coxcomb,”’ ‘‘to a stingy fel- 
low,”’ ‘‘to a bad dancer,”’ “‘to a very con- 

[Turn to page 69) 











THE DEAD SEA SCROLLS: 


THE LIBRARY OF THE ESSENES 


CERTAIN Man was going down from 

Jerusalem to Jericho. We are not told 
what his business was. However, when it 
was finished, he might have had time for a 
trip out into the wilderness, some eight miles 
southeast of Jericho near the shore of the 
Dead Sea, to visit a unique society living and 
thriving in the waste places. Doubtless he had 
heard of this successful experiment in com- 
munal living; perhaps he had been urged to 
visit and make inquiries regarding its nature 
and character. Perhaps ultimately he might 
have enrolled in its membership. In any case 
he would have become familiar with a group 
whose significance for their own time can 
hardly be exaggerated. But he fell among 
robbers and was unable to continue his 
journey. 

Many today are making the same trip from 
Jerusalem to Jericho, and going beyond to 
Khirbet Qumran. For the present, all schol- 
arly eyes are focused on this barren and for- 
bidding area and the incredible hoard of 
-written materials it has produced. 

This is outlaw country, from time im- 
memorial. Here David with his gang of 
ruffians hid from King Saul; and at the other 
end of Jewish history, the Prince of Israel, 
Bar Cocheba, conducted guerilla warfare 
against the Roman armies. Yet at Khirbet 
Qumran a militantly pacifist community 
settled to wait for the final victory of God. 

The first question is, Why did they come 
here to live? The answer is a composite that 
cannot all be given now, though elements in 
it doubtless include the same necessity that 
drove the founders of American society from 
persecution in Europe. 


DAVID N. FREEDMAN 


Archeological investigation of the site 
shows that the main occupation was from 
about 100 s.c., before the final disappearance 
of the Seleucid kingdom in Assyria, until 
A.D. 68, when the Romans (who became the 
dominant power in this area with the capture 
of Jerusalem by Pompey in 63 B.c.) destroyed 
the community center and rebuilt it as a 
military barracks for their troops. Private 
dwellings are not in evidence. The people 
had their living quarters elsewhere, in the 
numerous natural caves lining the cliffs all 
around Qumran, and doubtless also in tents on 
the plateau itself. A massive public building 
dominates the mound: rectangular in shape, 
about 120’ x 100’, divided into self-enclosed 
units surrounding a central court; on the 
northwest a large, two-story tower, the 
stronghold and depository for the society, 
center of a highly organized administration; 
to the southwest, three public rooms for as- 
sembly and eating; above these, a scriptorium 
in which the scribal work of the sect was 
carried on, with inkstands, writing benches, 
washbasins for the ritual ablutions, all clearly 
identifiable. The northeast section contained 
a group of large kitchens; the southeast wing, 
apart by itself, consisted of small rooms 
bordering on a series of pools or reservoirs. 
A survey of the ruins shows that the chief 
public activities of the community were com- 
mon meals, solemn assemblies, intensive 
manuscript copying. 

What manner of people were they? How 
did they live out their time, and, more par- 
ticularly, what were the beliefs and attitudes 
of these contemporaries of Jesus? To answer 
these questions, we must look at their li- 
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MODEL OF HEADQUARTERS OF THE ESSENE COMMUNITY. THIRD FLOOR, MUSEUM. 


brary. In the face of the Roman threat the 
manuscripts were removed and stored in 
nearby caves, where Bedouins and scholars 
have found them over a long period stretch- 
ing from the third century a.p., to our own. 

As we examine the scrolls, we discover that 
they belonged toa highly literate society, 
strongly conscious of its own existence and 
importance, intent on preserving a record of 
its history. For this group was the “‘true 
Israel,’’ the people of the “‘new covenant."’ 
The total library was quite extensive: almost 
six hundred different manuscripts—most of 
them very fragmentary—have already been 
identified from fragments recovered to date. 
The original collection may have been con- 
siderably larger, when we reckon with the 
depredations of previous discoverers and the 
destructive elements. 

An important though obvious first point is 
that practically all the surviving literature, 
so far as it can be identified, is religious in 
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character. This is not surprising when we 
consider that these manuscripts were specially 
secreted by the sect in time of danger; casual 
documents, letters, and the like would 
hardly receive such treatment. 

The second point is that the religion of this 
group was Judaism. They have been identified 
with the Essenes. Although the ancient his- 
torian Josephus describes their beliefs and 
doctrines in such a way as to hint at pagan 
tendencies and also a quasi-Greek doctrine 
of the immortality of the soul, they never- 
theless stand solidly in the central stream of 
Old Testament religion. 

The most important single group of manu- 
scripts consists, therefore, of books of the 
Old Testament. However, it is not easy to 
tell whether the group regarded all these 
books as canonical, or ecclesiastically au- 
thoritative; it would seem, actually, that 
their canon was somewhat more limited than 
that of later Judaism and Christianity. 








There can be no doubt, of course, that they 
regarded the Torah—the Five Books of 
Moses (Genesis, Exodus, Leviticus, Num- 
bers, and Deuteronomy)—as canonical. The 
same can be asserted for the historical books 
and the books of the Prophets; in the latter 
case a number of commentaries on these books 
show that they had special status in the 
community; the Book of Psalms likewise was 
regarded as authoritative, as doubtless were 
Job and Proverbs. 

In all there are well over one hundred 
Biblical manuscripts in the collection, about 
a quarter of the total manuscripts. It must be 
emphasized that there are very few complete 
manuscripts of any kind, and some are no 
more than a few tiny pieces. The distribution 
numerically is quite significant: according to 
one counting, Deuteronomy is represented by 
13 manuscripts, Isaiah by 12, and Psalms by 
10—the three books of the Old Testament 
most frequently quoted or alluded to in the 
New Testament. 

Needless to say, there are no traces of the 
New Testament in the sect’s library. It is not 
impossible that something should be found, 
but it is most unlikely. 

The most striking thing about this collec- 
tion of Old Testament manuscripts is that it 
is by far the oldest such collection in exist- 
ence, a round one thousand years older than 
any similar group hitherto known. Their dis- 
covery will produce a new era in Old 
Testament textual studies as the discovery, 
recovery, and systematic classification of ma- 
terials did for New Testament textual study 
in the late nineteenth and twentieth cen- 
turies—a process not yet complete, by any 
means. Now, for the first time, we have 
Hebrew manuscripts that go back behind the 
formal rabbinical text of the second century 
of the Christian era. 

Ultimately we may expect scholarly in- 
vestigation to produce a new Hebrew Bible, 





substantially the same as the old but suf- 
ficiently different to merit the title: a critical 
edition of the Old Testament to stand beside 
the critical editions of the New Testament. 

Continuing our examination of the Qumran 
scrolls, we find a number of new works of a 
kind familiar to us in the Apocrypha from 
this period—letters, speeches, and other com- 
positions attributed to the ancient heroes of 
of the Bible like Enoch, the Patriarchs, and 
the Prophets. Among the unfamiliar items is 
one that can be entitled ‘“‘The Words of 
Moses,’” an imaginative reconstruction of a 
speech by Moses along the lines of the ser- 
mons in Deuteronomy, but different from 
anything in the Bible. 

An unusual text, apparently belonging to 
the class of Apocalyptic literature, may be 
presented here. 


. . . And they did not know the secret of the future 

Nor did they understand the ancient mysteries; 

And they did not know what would happen to them 

Nor could they deliver their souls from the future 
mystery. 

And this shall be the sign for you that it will take 
place: 

When the children of iniquity are shut up 

And evil passes away from right; 

As darkness is dispelled by light, 

As smoke disappears, and no longer is 

So shall evil be consumed entirely 

And right shall be revealed as the sun that regulates 
the world. 

As for those who hold back the marvelous mysteries 

They shall be no more; 

But knowledge shall fill the world 

And stupidity will be no more forever. 

Certain is the matteg to come to pass 

And sure is the prophecy. 

And from this let it be known to you 

That it will not turn back: 

Do not all peoples hate injustice— 

But by the hand of all of them it flourishes. 

Is there not from the mouth of all nations 

Homage to the truth— 

But is there a lip or tongue that holds fast to it? 

What nation is content when another stronger than 
it oppresses it? 
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What people is content when its wealth is robbed by 
the wicked? 

What nation is there which does not oppress its 
neighbor? 

Where is the people that does not rob the wealth of 
another. . .? 

Next in the Essene library are the commen- 
taries on Biblical books like Habakkuk, 
Micah, Isaiah, and selected Psalms. In them 
the secret meaning of the prophecies, re- 
vealed to the leader of the community, the 
Righteous Teacher, is expounded and ap- 
plied to the times in which the Essenes lived. 
Thus the commentaries are an invaluable, if 
exasperating, source for the history of the 
sect itself. Documents break off at the most 
exciting points and, even where complete, 
are full of obscure allusions, ambiguous refer- 
ences, using a private language well known 
to the writer and his readers but baffling and 
frustrating to the modern scholar. Thus the 
principal antagonist of the Righteous Teacher 
was a man called the Wicked Priest—but he 
is never named. The chief difficulty for this 
period of history is that there are too many 
suitable candidates. 

Another segment of the library is devoted 
to sacred music; besides the canonical Psalms, 
the Essenes composed an extensive hymnody, 
and their book of Thanksgiving Songs is a 


Dr. Freedman is professor ef Hebrew and Old Testa- 
ment literature at Western Theological Seminary. He 
came to Western in 1948 after receiving his Ph.D. in 
Semitic languages and literature from Johns Hopkins, 
where he worked under William F. Albright, foremost 
authority on the Dead Sea Scrolls. 

Dr. Freedman studied at the Townsend Harris High 
School for exceptionally gifted children and at City 
College in New York City, then in 1939 received his 
B.A., from the University of California in Los Angeles. 
In 1944 he received the B.Th. from Princeton Seminary. 
He was ordained to the Presbyterian ministry that same 
year in his home church, Immanuel of Los Angeles. He 
is coauthor of Early Hebrew Orthography and of God Has 
Spoken, a Presbyterian church-school study book, and is 
editor of the quarterly, Journal of Biblical Literature. 
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precursor of our familiar hymnals. 

There remains for consideration a final 
group of documents depicting the structure 
and practice of the society of Essenes. The 
“manual of discipline’’ is divided into sec- 
tions giving the essential doctrines and rituals 
of the society, the general rules of behavior 
and penalties for violation, the ‘‘rule of the 
congregation,’ which apparently applied to 
the community as a holy army of God en- 
gaged in an apocalyptic struggle with the 
forces of darkness (described more fully in the 
‘manual of war’’), and, finally, a series of 
benedictions to be used for the different 
groups in the community. 

We may stop temporarily with an extra- 
ordinary document describing the holy meal 
of the Essenes, a ritual of the messianic 
banquet alluded to often in the New Testa- 
ment and rabbinic literature. The pattern of 
the messianic feast is reflected in the com- 
munion service of the Christian church, but 
here for the first time is reported as an actual 
ceremony in a pre-Christian society. The text 
gives detailed instructions for seating ar- 
rangements, with the first place of honor as- 
signed to the High Priest and the second to 
the Royal Messiah of Israel. The Essenes con- 
stituted a double society, a clerical organiza- 
tion headed by the messianic High Priest, 
and a military organization modeled on the 
Book of Numbers, led by the expected Mes- 
siah who would be God's instrument in 
attaining victory over the children of dark- 
ness. 

This dual messianism has apparently left a 
certain mark on'the New Testament, although 
it is a complicated subject that lack of space 
prevents developing here. Study of the back- 
ground material demonstrates how serious 
was the cleavage between Jesus and both the 
orthodox Jewish and the Essene conceptions 
of the messiahship He claimed. His repudia- 
tion of priestly authority would place Him 
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The Statue of Liberty “hand” was completed first and arrived on time at the Philadelphia Centennial, where it was a major attraction. 


FIDELITY—A HERITAGE OF TRUST SINCE 1886 


The Statue of Liberty was unveiled in New York 
the year Fidelity first opened its doors for business. 
Grover Cleveland was serving as President of the 
United States. It was in 1886, too, that the American 
Federation of Labor was organized, right here in 
Pittsburgh. And that same year, Fidelity customers 
were reading the news about the defeat of Geronimo, 
the Apache Indian chief; and mystery lovers thrilled 


to A. Conan Doyle’s first Sherlock Holmes novel. 

What has given Fidelity its important place in 
Pittsburgh’s history since that long ago opening day? 
What has made it one of America’s 100 largest banks? 

Trust! Mutual trust between a bank and its cus- 
tomers; a bank conceived, founded, and built on 
faith in Pittsburgh’s future. A bank pledged to help 
new Pittsburgh grow. 


FIDELITY TRUST COMPANY, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


MEMBER F.D.I1.C. 
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BROWN SWISS, Temrera By ANDREW WYETH ( United States) 
Awarded the popular prize by gallery visitors 
1958 Pittsburgh International Exhibition of Contemporary Painting and Sculpture 
(December 5 - February 8) 
Lent by Mr. and Mrs. Alexander M. Laughlin 





outside both camps, and His reinterpretation 
of the anticipated holy warfare as being sub- 
mission in suffering and the ultimate victory 
of love wrote a new chapter in the history of 
messianic expectation in Israel. 


CONCLUSION 


We have said something about the im- 
portance of the discovery of the new scrolls 
for Old Testament study; ultimately they will 
produce a new critical text of the Old Testa- 
ment—a matter of great moment to scholars 
and everyone interested in the Bible. 

With regard to the New Testament, the 
significance of the scrolls is at once greater 
and less easily defined. The importance here 
isnot so much in the realm of text but, rather, 
in the whole framework of thought and life 
during the century and a half at the mid- 
point of which Jesus lived. These are price- 
less first-hand documents for that period and 
place, clarifying and illuminating passage 





after passage in the New Testament, the mean- 
ing of which has not been properly under- 
stood. The relationship of Jesus to his 
age stands out more sharply both in the 
thought-patterns that he shared with his 
contemporaries and in the areas of funda- 
mental disagreement where his profound and 
radical originality emerges. 

Finally, an important practical contribution 
of the new discoveries has been to draw Old 
Testament and New Testament scholars to- 
gether in a common pursuit as nothing else 
has done for many years. The areas of inquiry 
overlap so extensively that it is becoming in- 
creasingly difficult to separate subjects neatly 
under the headings of Old Testament and 
New Testament. Soon we may hope that the 
scandal of departmental isolation will be 
ended, and that the Biblical literature may be 
presented as the unity it is, in the light of the 
vast new literature that stands between the 
Testaments and has majorimportancefor both. 


PENNIES FOR HISTORY 


HEN I helped buy an oil painting for 

my home town, I made a good invest- 
ment. As a minor shareholder in Braddock's 
Defeat, painted by Emanuel Leutze, I re- 
ceived a handsome dividend—a slice of early 
American history. 

This happened over fifty years ago when I 
was a child going to school in Braddock, 
Pennsylvania. Located ten miles from Pitts- 
burgh on the Monongahela River and grow- 
ing apace with the lusty young steel industry, 
this mill town had, in the early 1900's, be- 
come populous and prosperous. Our indus- 
trialists decided it was time to pause and pay 
tribute to the community's historical past. 

July 9, 1755 was the obvious date to re- 
member. On that day, and right there on our 
own townsite, the arrogant British officer, 
Major General Edward Braddock, fought and 
lost the Battle of the Monongahela. And, 
according to history, it was this defeat of the 
English in the French and Indian War that 
spurred the Colonists on to their eventual 
victory of Independence. 

Our city fathers, having decided this was 
a piece of the past to commemorate, started 
to search for an artist capable of impres- 
sively perpetuating this background of glory. 
They were fortunate; Emanuel Leutze, famed 
painter of his time, had left to posterity a 
canvas that ideally suited their require- 
ments. 

Emanuel Leutze (1816-68) had been born 
and studied art in Germany. However, most 
of his fervently painted tableaux and pano- 
ramas depicted the outstanding historical 
events of his adopted land, the United States. 
His most famous work—perhaps because a 
reproduction of it appeared in practically 
every history textbook in the early twentieth 


JESSIE CALLAN KENNEDY 


century—was his Washington Crossing the 


Delaware. But what was more significant to 
us of Braddock, Pennsylvania, was that in 
1858 Leutze had told in oils the story of 
General Braddock’s defeat. 

When the committee finally located this 
painting, they knew their search was over. 
Here was a perfect expression of the town’s 
historic beginning. And, it was art in a big 
way. The canvas stretched 5% feet by 33% 
feet and was valued at $10,000.00. Our com- 
mittee immediately started to bargain with 
its owner and eventually got the price down 
to $2,000.00. 

At that time there was only one public 
building in Braddock that could house such 
a painting. It was the Carnegie Library— 


-first of the public libraries donated in this 


country by that great philanthropist, Andrew 
Carnegie. 

So, with all problems solved except the 
$2,000.00, a fund-raising drive became a civic 
project. Our superintendent of schools, Grant 
W. Morris, together with the librarian, 
George H. Lamb, undertook the job of 
stimulating our youthful interest in the pur- 
chase by dramatizing Braddock’s battle. 


Mrs. Kennedy and her husband moved to Arizona four- 
teen years ago, but she was born in Braddock, went 
through high school there, and her first job was in the 
Carnegie Library of Braddock. She studied at the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh, New York Public Library School, 
Columbia Teachers College, and Washington School 
for Secretaries. She has worked in libraries across the 
country, including Pitt and Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology, and in recent years has been inspired by the 
history and color of the Southwest to free-lance writing; 
has written articles for The New York Times, San Francisco 
Chronicle, Arizona Register and Arizona Star of Tucson, 
Author and Journalist, and regional magazines such as 
Desert, Arizona Days and Ways, and Way of Saint Francis. 
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BRADDOCK’S DEFEAT sy EMANUEL LeEuTzE (1858) 
Braddock Public Library 


They visited our history classes, bringing 
maps. They, and our teachers, told us stories 
of life on the western wilderness frontier 
during the French and Indian War. Re- 
peatedly, in class and out, we fought the 
Battle of the Monongahela until, in our 
young minds, Braddock’s Field—scene of the 
defeat, upon which our town was built— 
proved the most important spot of the War. 
As a result, with patriotic enthusiasm we 
handed over our hard-earned pennies to the 
cause. Our contributions amounted to $764.20, 
more than a third of the painting's cost. 

When the Leutze painting finally arrived 
and was hung in the reading room of the Li- 
brary, we children were prepared to subject 
it to minute, searching criticism. Marching 
class by class and in single file, we, who had 
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learned every incident of the Battle by heart, 
gazed for the first time upon the picture to see 
if it fulfilled our young, authenticated ex- 
pectations. 

It did. 

There was the hill where the Library now 
stood. The dark forest rose in the distance, 
surrounding an open space in the center fore- 
ground. Deep ravines were filled with the 
dense smoke of gunfire rising in clouds and 
drifting through trees beyond. 

British soldiers—we could tell them by 
their red coats and white, tight-fitting 
breeches and the plumed helmets worn by 
officers—were scattering over the field. In the 
distance we could see a few men on foot in 
some semblance of a column still advancing 
up the hill. But right here in front, most of 





them were falling back on their own few 
forward-moving troops. Some cavalrymen 
were still astride, but more were leading 
their frightened horses away from the slaugh- 
ter. Some wounded were being supported as 
they fled, trampling others who were gasping 
their last breaths. 

Standing before the painting, we fitted our 
scraps of history into place. The canvas be- 
came a giant jigsaw puzzle. 

First of all, where was General Braddock 
—the haughty English officer who had pain- 
fully and slowly, but so conspicuously, 
marched his two regiments of brilliantly- 
coated royal troops over the Allegheny 
Mountains all the way from the Atlantic 
Coast? 

A child pointed, ‘‘There he is.’’ Already 
wounded and stretched out on a kind of 
litter put together with branches of trees, he 
was being carried off the field. 

Something of the tragedy of this surprise 


In many cases a man feels that his 
wife or son could contribute a good 
deal to the settlement of his estate, 
although he realizes that more train- 
ing and experience than they possess 
would normally be required. 

Often the answer lies in combining 
the services of the Commonwealth 
Trust Company as Co-Executor, 
with those of a member of the family. 
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attack got across to us youngsters. The 
General, so cocksure that ‘“‘savages’’ could 
make no impression on the “‘King’s regular 
and disciplined troops,’” would never reach 
that stockade the French called Fort Du- 
quesne. 

Our minds strayed away from the picture 
for a moment. That rude fortification, down 
where the Monongahela joined the Allegheny 
River to make the Ohio, would belong to 
France for a few more years. The General 
was not a hero—he would die on the road 
back and be secretly buried by night in an 
unmarked grave out near a place we knew 
as Uniontown. 

General Braddock had slightingly referred 
to our colonial soldiers as ‘‘your raw Ameri- 
can militia."’ Yet, there in the painting, 
holding the center of interest, was one of 
them—young George Washington. 

On this eventful morning of the Battle, 
Washington afterwards said, the display of 
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the British troops was the most beautiful 
spectacle he had ever seen. The soldiers ar- 
ranged in columns marched in exact order, 
their burnished arms gleaming in the sun. 
The Monongahela flowed tranquilly on their 
right in the solemn grandeur of the deep 
forest. 

This same day, there was General Brad- 
dock’s aide-de-camp on top of the high knoll 
dominating the canvas scene. Towering in 
his three-cornered hat over the fallen General, 
Major Washington was directing fire from a 
cannon being pulled into place. We saw that 
he was taking what command he could over 
an army in retreat. 

‘Look!’ a boy exclaimed, ‘“‘There’s a 
covered wagon. Only one!’’ Suddenly we re- 
called how Benjamin Franklin single-handed 
had gathered 150 wagons and 250 horses 
among the farmers of the Cumberland Valley, 
to carry supplies for Braddock’s expedition. 
There in a crazy lopsided position, aban- 
doned and horseless, this lone wagon was a 
forgotten remnant of the fully equipped army 
that had started on its way west to take Fort 
Duquesne. 

But where were the Indians? They, in the 
beginning, had piqued our childish interest 
in this part of history. Brave and bold, the 
Delawares, their subtribe the Munsees, and 
the Shawnees wandered freely through these 
very woods and pitched their tents along the 
river. Then, how let down we were to find 
they were fickle, that they took sides some- 
times with the British and other times with 
the French. 

This time the “‘savages’’ were in a sneak 
attack on the British, who were prepared 
only for open warfare. Why, of course, they 
were nowhere in sight. They were skulking 
behind trees and crouching in the gullies. We 
couldn’t see them—and neither could the 
soldiers. We began to sense what it must 
mean to be set upon by an unseen enemy. 








And the French? Nowhere in the picture. 
They had adopted the secret and silent snip- 
ing methods of the Indians, at the moment 
their friends. 

We were really proud youngsters that day 
as we stood in front of the painting. We had 
the history and the picture, too. And, for all 
time, everyone else could get part of the story 
from our gift. 

After many years and from many miles 
away, when I think of Braddock, I see the 
painting. I smile, for I believe if I could go 
deep into the archives of the Library, I'd 
find my record, ‘‘Jessie Callan, 5 cents’’— 
for Braddock’ s Defeat. 
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ceited man.”’ A typical sentiment at this time 
might read, ‘“You only think of pride and 
pelf. You ought to go and drown yourself.” 
This idea, of course, has also spread to 
America. 

Over the years the Valentine in this coun- 
try has faithfully mirrored the times. During 
the first World War, for example, the colors 
red, white, and blue were widely used. The 
ages of jazz, swing and bebop, bobbed hair 
and short skirts, Dior frills and fancies, 
World War II shortages have also been pic- 
torially reflected in the Valentine card. 

And no longer are Valentines limited to 
sweethearts or spouses. These days there is 
no excuse for neglecting Secret Pal, Special 
Friend, Grandmother, Dad, Mother, Daugh- 
ter, The Mother of Someone Dear, Sister, 
Brother, Teacher, or, if a salary raise is in 
the offing, Employer. 

Today’s Valentines are both sentimental 
and humorous, but, most of all, they express 
the heartfelt emotions of the senders by say- 
ing, ‘I love you,’’ in a thousand different 


ways. 
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